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THE RELEVANCE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT CONCEPT 
OF AGAPE (LOVE) TO THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 
By 
Ricuarp C, Mitts, B. D. 
PREFACE’ 
N considering this subject, ““The Relevance of the New Testament 
Concept of Agape to the [Ecumenical Movement,” our discussion 
falls naturally into three veins: first, as to the meaning of Agape 
itself, since, without knowing its meaning we can know nothing of its 
relevance ; second, as to the trend and purpose of the I:cumenical Move- 
ment, since that too is necessary to a comprehension of the subject ; and 


PIDMAHICA 


finally, as to the points of reference between the two. 


Involved also is a discussion of the Present Problem as it relates 
to both the meaning of Agape and the need for broader cooperation. 
\\e may thus face the suggested need realistically and historically. 
Since it is the New Testament Concept of Agape in which we are in- 


A 


terested, liberal use has been made of the New Testament Scriptures 


_ = 


in this regard. 


And since also by the Ecumenical Movement we have reference 
to a definite contemporary trend, we find it essential to review the 
history of that movement as it developed and as it is today. me 

All of these points taken together give us “The Relevance of the = 


New Testament Concept of Agape to the Ecumenical Movement.” 


INTRODUCTION 


Over United Nations Headquarters and on one towering mast 
there fly the many flags of the representative nations. It is significant 
that while the arguments and debates within are taking many directions 
as they strive to arrive at conclusions that will make for an ecumenical 
tule, without, the flags are teaching the close observer a lesson: as, 
tulfled by every kind of wind, they fly, in calm and gale still pointing 


inone direction. And when they change their direction, they all change. 


There is a common need, perhaps, for revolutions-—for changes in 
lvection. But they should come out of a common purpose, a common 
nd intensive striving toward a common goal. And they should be 
‘erving the greatest needs of the greatest number. 
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The need for thinking and acting together out of mutual considera- 
tion has long been the crying need, and this is the meaning of ecumenics. 
The ecumenical movement is a special movement sponsored by co- 
operating church bodies for this purpose, and those who are striving 
for such an end should not be ridiculed as mere “‘ecumaniacs.”’ For, 
according to Merrimon Cuninggim, “the efforts of religion to discard 
its outmoded sectarianism and to speak with a united voice constitute 
one of the most notable developments of the twentieth century.”’ It 
has been a long step forward, as Dr. Walter Horton emphasized at the 
Interseminary Conference at Oberlin, Ohio, last November, that ‘‘now 
they (the churches) agree to speak and listen to each other, whereas 
before they would not.” 


The ecumenical movement faced its most real problem in its dis- 
cussion at Amsterdam in 1948. This was summed up in their theme: 
‘“Man’s disorder and God’s design.’” The purpose and aims of the 
cooperating churches thus faced a paradox in God’s immutable design 
and man’s bungling disorderliness. They asked themselves the ques- 
tion: Is such a situation necessary? and if not, Are we not, as the 
Church of God, responsible? Have we not possessed the solution, in 
God’s own design, and have failed to heed it ? 


If so, then all we need to do is to rediscover that design and, as 
the Body of Christ, proceed to fulfill it, that Thy Kingdom may come 
on earth. That design, or program, or plan of God may be summed 
up in one word, namely: Agape. The thesis of this paper will be. 
therefore, to show “The Relevance of the New Testament Concept of 
Agape to the Ecumenical Movement.” 


'M. Cuninggim, The College Seeks Religion (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1947), p. 41. 
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CHAPTER | 
THE PRESENT PROBLEM 
Failure of Our Culture 


The present condition in the world, in almost every sphere, whether 
in activity or thought, appears to be one of confusion and despair. The 
recent ecumenical conference at Amsterdam has served greatly to em- 
phasize that point. To the present world it also appears that religion 
has no answer for its dilemma. For there too there is confusion and 
inefficiency. It is negatively expressed in the words of Ahimaaz: 
“I saw a great tumult, but I knew not what it was.””" 


The problem is a result of technics and can not be solved by more 
technics. Ours “is a society which has lost its sense of direction and 
a proper scale of values and is obsessed by the mania of technical sal- 
vation and by a crazy over-valuation of production and material goods, 
that produces the type of ‘wild’ technical development in which man 
dominates the forces of nature, but is no longer able to dominate his 
technics or himself.’ 


We live in a world divided, gone berserk with individualism: and 
afraid. . . . The centrifugal forces that have been at work throughout 
the modern era have so utterly disrupted human society as to have 
brought humanity itself to the verge of extinction: while man’s notion 
of his own being, even as a child of nature, his conceptions of truth and 
liberty, of justice and mercy, have suffered under the acids of “‘sci- 
entism,” of instrumentalism and positivism, such irreparable loss; his 
purchase in the universe has been rendered so unsecure, his aims so 
irrelevant, his destiny made to seem so obviously trivial, that nothing 
is left for him apparently but to hide his face in what Berdyaev has 
called some monstrous “collectivism that has no face!’ Either that 
or else— 


No longer to worship each his own Messiah. . . . No longer in 
the brief interludes of his solitary quest, each for his own pot of gold 
at the foot of his own rainbow, to chase each his own private butterfly 
of pious sentiment. But to enter again into his birthright as a child of 
God, in a sacramental fellowship which is itself God’s own creation: 
where there is neither Greek nor Jew, Barbarian, Scythian, bond or 
tree; where all that still divides is seen in its true perspective against the 
background of all that can still unite; and where, by the realization of a 


Samuel 18 :29. 
_ Emil Brunner, “And Now?”, Man’s Disorder and God’s Design, Vol. Three 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948), p. 177. 
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self redeemed in a community of grace, he rise as from no merely human 
context toward the fullness of his proper stature in Christ Jesus.° 
Adolf Keller speaks of “the lost security” as resultant from con- 
stant change. There is a constant motion and insecurity—yet people 
feel secure. Is this feeling of security a myth, or are the modern 
writers and historians who point out the insecurity of our time working 
ona mythical basis? At any rate, Keller holds that in a “truly religious 
situation . . . man is never nearer God than when he has lost every- 


thing on earth in which he has put his confidence.’™* 


What Shall Be Done? 


“The conscience of Christendom is halting and groping, perplexed 
by contradicting voices, still poorly informed on essential questions, 
justly reluctant to part with the treasured maxims of the past, and yet 
conscious of the imperious call of the future.” Thus holds Rauschen- 
busch as he calls our attention to the fact that ‘there are certain lines of 
endeavor which lead nowhere. Christian men have again and again 
attempted to find the way out of the maze in these directions, but ex- 


perience has set up the sign, ‘No Thoroughfare.’ ’” 


There can be no return to the past. On the other hand, there can 
be no postponement of much needed social regeneration to a future era, 
or to another world. The formation of Christian communistic colonies 
has been tried, and, though it may have brought some comfort and 
shelter to those who tried it, it did little to Christianize life at large. 


\Vhat is to be done? Many things have been tried, but there has 
heen little seriousness in dealing with the real cause. 


Imperfections in the Church 


Christianity has been driven to a disorderly retreat out of certain 
spheres of life, and this has caused considerable alarm to many church 
men. The Dean of Worcester, at the Universal Christian Conference 
on Life and Work at Stockholm in 1925, suggested that this was the 
result of two influences: the first being religious in that the “emphasis 
on personal salvation led many to regard the Christian religion as out 


* Paul Scherer, “The Nature of the Church,” The Interseminary Series, Bk. Three 
(ed. by K. S. Latourette), (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946), pp. 28f. 

* Adolf Keller, Church and State on the European Continent (Chicago: Willett, 
Clark and Company, 1937), p. 22. : 

®> Walter Rauschenbusch, Christianity and the Social Crisis (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1907), p. xiii. 

* Thid., p. 344. 
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side questions concerning the State ;"* and the second reason being an 
economic one, in that men have been enabled to elevate self-interest 
into a gospel. 


Modernism has crept into the churches to enfeeble the truth—the 
only leavening hope of the world. This modernism, at its extreme, has 
meant a complete transformation of one’s faith and religion to conform 
to all the latest findings of scientific theory and secular philosophy. 
Those who are alarmed over the resultant situation are crying for a 
united front against the anti-Christian forces which confront the church 
on every hand. They don’t seem to have too much confidence in the 
fact that Christianity cannot be “‘squeezed out’ of any sphere until it 
is thrust voluntarily from the lives of individuals who make up that 
sphere. 


It seems that to too great an extent the church has sought to make 
itself the chief agent and beneficiary in the process of Christianizing 
social life. The result is an overbearing ecclesiasticism. According to 
\Valter Rauschenbusch, 


just as the desire to save individuals is now frequently vitiated by the 
anxiety to increase church membership, so the desire to save social life 
may be vitiated by the anxiety to keep the Church to the front... . It 
subtly and unconsciously changes the aim from the salvation of the 
people to the salvation of the Church. . . . If the Church truly desires 
to save the social life of the people, it must be content with inspiring 
the social movement with religious faith and daring, and it must not 
attempt to control and monopolize it for its own organization. If a 
man wants to give honest help, he must fill himself with the spirit of 
Jesus and divest himself of the ecclesiastical point of view." 


The modern youth have been among the first to show signs of, if 
not a recognition of, this weakness, at least a reaction against it. Wes- 
ner Fallaw points out in the Christian Century that 


the problem is not that youth are atheists. . . . But . . . modern youth, 
though socially and ethically senstitive, are destined to become almost 
completely divorced from organized religion. . 


Both the careful student and the casual observer of the religious 
situation among young people agree that youth grow increasingly im- 
patient with denominationalism. They are politely immune to a church 


"G. A. Bell (ed.), The Stockholm Conference (London: Humphrey Milford, 
1926), p. 124. 
"Rauschenbusch, of. cit., p. 348. 
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Lin 3 
that, in a scarcely veiled manner, seeks to gather them in as fuel to stoke 
the dying fires of an organization cold with sectarian antiquity." 


Fallaw concludes that traditional-institutional religion is entirely 
unsatisfactory to these youth who are “holding in readiness high devo- 
tion to a Christian fellowship that transcends the sect and its instru- 
ment, the denominational church.”"” “If the churches are unwilling to 


lose their lives, how can individuals ever find their lives under the aegis 


"11 


of organized religion ? The church does have the only answer, but, 


using a now almost outworn cliche, “the church must be indeed the 
church.” 


The matter was quite realistically faced by the Assembly at Am- 
sterdam. It is significant that they opened the conference with the 
idea that the Church of Christ is the only hope for the “hopeless” 
world of our time. “We meet because we believe that the Church oi 
Jesus Christ is the greatest reality on earth, and we belong to it.” 
Yet, when they closed section III of the conference, on the Church and 
the Disorder of Society, they made known their recognition of the in- 
adequacies of the church as it is, carrying many ideas which are right) 
doomed. In the closing message of this section, Emil Brunner said: 


It would be a fantastic illusion, however, to assume that the Church 
is capable of curing the desperate sickness of society. The limits of 
our wisdom and of our power become evident as soon as we seek to 
come to grips with the complex forces operating in society. 


There is one thing, however, which the Church has to do at all 
times and in all circumstances, and which can never be wrong, that is, 
herself to be a real community. We must pray and work that the 
Church may become a real Church. If there were kindled in Christians 
the fire of love, they would become a leaven in society, inspiring fresh 
hope, dissipating hatreds, breaking down barriers between men and 
creating new possibilities of understanding and co-operation. 
\Vithout this all proclamations and social activities will be in vain. 
There has never been, nor will there ever be, a Christian state or a 
Christian international order, but there ought to exist in every locality 
a Christian community imbued with the spirit of brotherhood and love. 
And where it exists, there alone can the world learn what real com- 
munity is. “See how these Christians love one another’’—it was this 


*Wesner Fallaw, “Why Youth Programs Fail,” The Christian Century, LXV! 
(1949) 10. 

Tbid. 

" Tbid. 

"“The Universal Church in God's Design,” Man's Disorder and God's Desian. 
Vol. One (New York: Harper and Brothers, Pub., 1948), p. 13. 
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persuasive spontaneous example which opened the world of antiquity 
to the gospel.** 


“If there were kindled in Christians the fire of love . . .°— 
“There ought to exist in every locality a Christian community imbued 
with the spirit of brotherhood and love. . . ."—\We come so close to 
the solution here, and yet we are so far from solving it! Eric Gill saw 
this mark of imperfection in the churches which “seemed to be doing 
precisely what was forbidden—professing to love God whom they had 
not seen and yet bearing no fruit in love of neighbors. Their God-love 
was suspect.’’** 


The Oxford Conference in 1937 had come to practically the same 
conclusions. There they testified that the church as an institution is 
subject to all the “sociological forces and pressures and may succumb to 
the prejudices and illusions of the age,””’’ and may itself become the 
expression of sinfulness. The sole task of the Church, they said, was 
to be the Church. Her work awaits. It can be taken over by no other 
organization or movement. 


9915 


Future Hope 


The church is usually regarded from two points of view. The 
first is most before us, as that society organized for the specific pur- 
poses of worship, teaching, preaching and the pastoral ministry. But 
the second view, mostly forgotten, is that the church is that society of 
men and women who have undergone a change which affects their 
whole outlook and behavior and must color every action of their lives. 
As such the church affects society. Not in a corporate capacity, but 
by the public life of Christian men and women; and the church should 
mould the motives and the insights necessary to this purpose. ‘“‘It is 
futile,” says Oldham, “to waste our breath in demanding that the 
‘Church’ be this or that. We have to begin with our selves.’ 


The present tendency has been to devalue man—to subordinate the 
claims of personality to material ends or to a collective life. The Chris- 
tian faith does not ignore the worth and dignity of man, but is to keep 
alive in the world an unconquerable hope—the possibility of triumph 


“Emil Brunner, of. cit., pp. 179f. 
“Donald Attwater (ed.), Modern Christian Revolutionaries (New York: The 
Devin-Adair Co., 1947), p. 169. 
on. % Oldham, The Oxford Conference (Chicago: Willett, Clark and Co., 
p. 
_ “W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft and J. H. Oldham, The Church and Its Function in 
Society (Chicago: Willett, Clark and Co., 1937), p. 149. 
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over circumstance and victory over death! Thus, the only way that 
the church can accomplish her great task and mission is to stand firmly 
on her own foundations and be indeed the Church. We can not expect 
to establish a Christian world order by Utopian dreams—only Christian 
men can constitute a Christian society ! 


Again we come close to the solution, and this is the meaning oi 
the New Testament concept of Agape. The message of the Oxford 
Conference to the Christian Churches in 1937 began with these sig- 
nificant words: 


The first duty of the church, and its greatest service to the world, 
is that it be in very deed the church—confessing the true faith, com- 
mitted to the fulfillment of the will of Christ, its only Lord, and united 
in him in a fellowship of love and service. 


We do not call the world to be like ourselves, for we are already 
too like the world. . . . The call . . . is to Christ !"" 


[bid., p. 45. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE MEANING OF AGAPE 
Itself the Meaning of Christianity 


Any discussion of the meaning of Christianity is forced by natural 
necessity to an original point of reference. That point of reference for 
Christianity is Jesus Christ as the revelation of God, for “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself.’ God made his appeal through 
Christ, and now, Paul said, he is “making his appeal through us.”* The 
appeal, of course, is the revelation of his love. The revelation of God 
was the revelation of Love, for God is Love.’ 


The way one thinks about this point of reference, or the way one 
should think about it, has been the subject of Christian theologians for 
nineteen centuries. The fact that God is love, that Christ is the revela- 
tion of such a God, and that Christianity finds its meaning, its expres- 
sion and its real vitality in a working concept of pure love, is a creating, 
transforming, moving and amazing discovery! 


It is not, however, love as faith: which, according to Rufus Jones, 
is the way up—not God reaching down but man reaching up. In love 
God has reached down. It is not love as “charity,” for one can give all 
he has to feed the poor and still lack love. It cannot be fused with the 
idea of “grace,” for unfortunately in the history of the Church that 
idea has taken on a stiff and rigid theological meaning. It is not love 
as “knowledge,” for knowledge alone can give no meaning to life. With 
knowledge’s increase comes only the increase of uncertainty, so that 
with Solomon man is made to cry out, “all is vanity!” Nor is Agape 
the way of the ‘“gnostical-mystical contemplation” of the Greeks. 
“Gnosis puffs up, but Agape builds up."“* The Corinthians were boast- 
ful of Gnosis so Paul strikes it out of their Hellenistic formula and 
changes Eros to Agape, a new and Christian way that is opposed to 
Hellenistic mysticism. 


It is love as Agape, and it is Agape as it is understood in the New 
Testament sense: as pure love, seen in the revelation of God through 
Jesus Christ. It is the real ethic of Christianity, and the only ethic for 
a Christian ecumenical movement. Above kindness and compassion 


Cor. 5:19. 
*2 Cor. 5:20. 
*1 John 4:8. 
*1 Cor. 8:1. 
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and humility and patience and forbearance and forgiveness, said Paul, 
we must “put on love, which binds everything together in perfect 
harmony.’”° 


And how the world needs it! and how only can we explain the 
startling impression of Christianity upon the world! But what fallow 
ground there is yet in the world. What opportunity yet to sow the 
quickly germinating seed of real love! In the words of Toyohiko 
Kagawa: 


Ah, this famine of love! How it saddens my soul. . . . Every- 
where this dreadful drought of love! . . . The loveless land is more 
dreary than Sahara and more terrible than Gobi. . . . Behold them 
armed with guns, swords, spears, and even ancient maces, hating and 
suspecting one another !° 


With what result? The world is filled with fear. Men and na- 
tions fear each other and trust no one. The nation is filled with traitors 
and the individual is filled with unbelief in himself, and conquest by 
the sword is but for the moment. One is made to cry out, “‘where can 
I walk . . . and find love? Every one’s face is expressionless.""” \Vhat 
the world needs is Jesus—as the revelation of our Father-God who is 
love—that the love of Christ might control us, being “‘convinced that 
one has died for all,’* and that we ourselves should live no longer to 
ourselves.° 


The vocabulary of a new language always presents problems to 
translators. Thus the English translators chose a “frosty” word, 
“charity,” as ecclesiastically safe. But even our word is questioned 
because it is not entirely free from the idea of sex. Yet this need not 
necessarily detract, for it may meet us where we live and show us how 
to live better. As Rauschenbusch said: 


Through the attraction of man and maid love is always weaving 
new combinations of lives, reaching out to the right and the left and 
knitting threads that had no connections before, bringing whole groups 
of families into friendly cooperation and laughing at the efforts of the 
proud to isolate themselves from the rest of their kind.*° 


* Colossians 3 :12-14. 

* Toyohiko Kagawa, Love the Law of Life, Trans. by J. F. Gressitt (Chicago: 
The John C, Winston Co., 1931), p. 41. 

Ibid., p. 42. 

*2 Cor. 5:14. 

*2 Cor. 5:15. 

” Walter Rauschenbusch, Dare IVe Be Christians? (Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
1914), p. 29. 
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In this way, love does not only bind families, but it binds genera- 
tions. It binds time. According to Korzybski, man can bind time to- 
gether to make it a unity and an ever increasing power to make him to 
differ from other animals which are only “space binders.” But that 
in man which makes him a “time binder” is love. According to 
Raushenbusch, 


It is a creative act of God in us. Last year it was not; this year 
it is, and all things are changed. The dry rock of our selfishness has 
been struck and the water of sacrificial love pours forth. . . . The 
springing up of this new force of love is essential for the very existence 
of human society. Unless it were promptly forthcoming, children 
would die like the flies of later summer and the race would perish.” 


It is in this light that we may look at Paul’s comparison of Christ's 
love for the Church with that of man for wife.’* But Agape isn’t 
limited to this love. It is, according to Dr. F. D. Kershner’s definition, 
“intelligent good will” in any form, whether relative to newly acquired 
comrade or boyhood friend. ‘‘Love,’”’ said Rauschenbusch, “takes on 
as many forms in society as life assumes in vegetation.”’* There is 
no limit to its ethical scope, whether it be admiration, sympathy, com- 
passion, obligation, loyalty or brotherhood. That is why Paul said 
that Agape tops them all!"* 


Our love for groups or organizations is strong in just that degree 
in which those groups evoke love. With Tolstoi, self, as the reference 
only made life meaningless. But with Agape, which placed God and 
fellow man as the reference, there was real meaning. It is life as a 
whole that has real meaning and never life as a mere part—man as a 
parasite! So, Rauschenbusch concedes that, ‘the cohesion of selfish- 
ness is brittle. Selfishness sticks while it feeds, and then wipes its 
mouth and turns away. Love alone creates enduring loyalties and per- 
suades the individual to give up something of his own for the common 
good of society.’”” 


Its Meaning for the World 


An important question, perhaps, for us to consider is this: Are 
we Christian optimists or pessimists? Are we in the rise or in the fall 
of Christian civilization? It seems possible that we are only now 


" Tbid., pp. 30f. 

Ephesians 5 :25f. 

* Rauschenbusch, Dare We Be Christians? op. cit., p. 31. 
“1 Cor. 12:31; 13:13; Col. 3:14. 

 Rauschenbusch, Dare Be Christians?, op. cit., pp. 32f. 
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learning the truth about what Jesus actually meant to this world. What 
does the Cross really mean? John thought it meant the love of God." 
Christ came neither to judge nor to condemn, but for the sake of love 
to die, saying, “and I, when | am lifted up . . . will draw all men 
to myself.”** 


Paul thought it meant a removal of all the ancient barriers when 
he said: 


But now in Christ Jesus you who once were far off have been 
brought near in the blood of Christ. For he is our peace, who has 
made us both one, and has broken down the dividing wall of hostility, 
by abolishing in his flesh the law of commandments and ordinances, 
that he might create in himself one new man in place of the two, so 
making peace, and might reconcile us both to God in one body through 
the cross, thereby bringing the hostility to an end.” 


The “law of commandments” in Jesus’ own words were replaced 
with the “new law” the law of Agape.'® John in his first Epistle was 
making practical application of this to the Christian life, a life lived in 
and among men. Leo Tolstoi told an illustrative story of a fallen ange! 
who had been sent among men by God to find out what men live by. 
He found out, that when men actually live, they live by love. He thus 
quotes in the beginning of his story these passages from John’s epistle : 


\We know that we have passed out of death into life, because we 
love the brethren. He who does not love remains in death.*” 


But if any one has the world’s goods and sees his brother in need, 
yet closes his heart against him, how does God's love abide in him? 
Little children, let us not love in word or speech but in deed and in 
truth.” 


Beloved, let us love one another; for love is of God, and he who 
loves is born of God and knows God.” 


No man has ever seen God: if we love one another, God abides in 
us and his love is perfected in us.~* 


So we know and believe the love God has for us. God is love, and 
he who abides in love abides in God, and God abides in him.** 


* John 3:16. 

* John 3:14-17; 12:32. 
* Eph. 2:13¢. 

” John 13:34, 35. 

*” 1 John 3:14. 

**1 John 3:17f. 

1 John 4:7. 

John 4:12. 

*1 John 4:16. 
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[f any one says, “I love God,” and hates his brother, he is a liar; 
for he who does not love his brother whom he has seen, cannot love 
God whom he has not seen.”” 


In many ways, Tolstoi was impractical and inconsistent. But he 
recognized John’s vision of the Agape as practical for life, for this 
life, here and now. * 


The Personal Revelation of God 


“The distance travelled between Samuel’s ‘Go and utterly destroy 
those sinners the Amalekites!’ and the Gospel precept, ‘Love your 
enemies, is the measure of the way we have to travel, following the 
movement of the biblical history, in discerning the will of God.’’** 
Jesus is the culmination of this divine history of which the Bible is 
an account. “Now at last,” C. H. Dodd continues, 


it was focused in the unity of a single Person, whose whole being, 
character and action completely embodies all that the Word of God 
means. It is a fresh approach of God to man; this time a final ap- 
proach, conveying a deciding challenge. 


. . . In His historic mission He gathered up the issues of a long 
past, and through His death and resurrection became the living centre 
of anew community, which has no frontiers, in time or space, short of 
the human race itself.** 


Said Rufus Jones, ‘“‘we have seen in new and awful light in our 
times how low in the scale man can sink.”** But “truth and light and 
love and the reality of God can break through.” It was made possible 
through a person, for God could be revealed as Agape only in a person, 
never in an abstraction. A person truly human, and a person truly 
divine in that the love of God found complete expression in him as the 
Life of God broke into history through him. 


But he was “‘as truly a revelation of man as He is a revelation of 
God. We can see at last in Him what man was meant to be.”*’ It has 
been made possible for the world to grow to manhood through Jesus 
Christ. It is in him, in the words of Dr. Kershner, that “the reign of 
personality succeeds the reign of law; the rule of moral freedom, that 


* 1 John 4:20. 

*C. H. Dodd, The Bible Today (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947), p. 29. 
* Ibid., pp. 109. 

2 Rufus Jones, 4 Call to What is Vital (N. Y.: The Macmillan Co., '48), p. 112. 


Tbid. 


Tbid., p. 109. 
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of physical compulsion.” 


that ‘God's redemption does not come down miraculously from heaven: 
it flows through human channels.”** Even so, the revelation of God 
was made possible through a person, and it spreads out or leavens the 
whole through personality. 


Kagawa even goes one step further, to say 


Such an ethic alone can dynamically involve man in God's redemp- 
tive program for the world. Christianity must be for us a similar 
experience of the expression of God's creative love in us. Jesus him- 
self taught “‘a Way of Life, which experiences God intuitively through 
life and love. For that reason the teaching of Jesus cannot be under- 
stood through theory alone.’’** It will always be a personal matter of a 
personal experience, and thus alone will “man’s disorder and God's 
design’”’ find a meeting place. 


The law of love for Jesus was so important and majestic and all- 
inclusive that it could be regarded by him as summing up and super- 
seding the whole framework of the Jewish law. It was important 
enough for Paul, that, for him, nothing had meaning without it. 


Paul, held to be by some “the second founder of Christianity,” is 
one only who really recognized the meaning of the Cross in the Agape. 
He seems to be responsible for settling definitely on the term “agape,” 
whether his contemporaries had already seized upon it we do not know. 
Nevertheless we cannot understand his attitude toward the Cross with- 
out Agape, nor Agape without the Cross. It is the central point of his 
teaching.“* So holds Anders Nygren in Part I of his work, “Agape 
and Eros.” Sacrifice is shown through the cross to be ‘no longer 
man’s endeavor to win God’s favour, but God’s own Way to man.” 
Man’s response is never fully spontaneous, is never independent nor 
creative, according to Nygren, and therefor it is not Agape but Pistis. 


It is fittingly phrased by Rufus Jones: 


. Nothing that is said only in words can be as important as a 
correspondingly great deed that is done. Christ walking the final road 


*F.D. Kershner, The Religion of Christ (Cincinnati: The Standard Publishing 
Co., 1917), p. 18. 

* Kagawa, op. cit., p. 75. 

*® Kagawa, The Religion of Jesus, Trans. by Helen F. Topping (Chicago: The 
John C. Winston Co., 1931), p. 19. 

* Romans 5 :6-10. 

* Nygren, Agape and Eros, Part I, Trans. by A. G. Gilbert (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1932), p. 85. 
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of commitment—the road to Jerusalem and the Cross—is the complete 
revelation of agape.*° 


In Nygren there are contradictions from his choosing to force the 
idea of the Agape into an extreme position. But Christian love is 
unique in that it does not seek its own. It is spontaneous, springing 
out of a right relation to God and independent of outward motivation. 
The Christian becomes the channel of God's down-pouring love and 
even our own love to God takes the downward direction in love to our 
neighbor. 


For Paul the gift of love was the greatest gift of all because it 
alone could save the world! It is greater than even faith or hope, and 
it alone can make all other gifts of any worth at all to the human soul! 
“[t is as if an angel had touched him on the shoulder and said: ‘Speak 
the final word, Paul! Tell them the greatest thing of all.’ ”*’ Yet, 
says Rauschenebusch, 


in after times Christianity came to mean largely creeds, rituals, rules, 
holy buildings and priests—a sort of religion at second hand with a 
reflected light and warmth. But in the first generation it came over men 
as a power direct from the unseen world; as a new and sweet vitality 
that melted their hearts with a glow of divine love and overwhelmed the 
baser passions of the past: as a revelation and vision that made their in- 
teilect clairvoyant, creating an insight and foresight that transcended 
the mental powers of which they had previously been conscious.” 


Agape Theology 


Agape theology has come to be more important to modern theo- 
logians. Two Swedish theologians, Gustaf Aulén and Anders Nygren, 
are its chief exponents, but Emil Brunner and Reinhold Niebuhr, 
greatly influenced by this theology, are rising in influence. Their em- 
phasis is upon the New Testament kind of love which makes for all 
other right relations. 


\s emphasized so heavily in Nygren’s three volumes on the sub- 
ject, Agape is the fundamental meaning of everything for Christianity. 
The ethics of antiquity looked toward happiness as its highest good. 
But for Christianity the highest good was viewed, not from the point 
of the isolated individual, but in real relation with God. It is in con- 
tradistinction to the Eros egocentric way, being theocentric. Rather 


* Jones, op. cit., p. 119. 
™ Rauschenbusch, Dare We Be Christians’, op. cit., p. 19. 
Tbid., p. 11. 
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than being the upward attaining Platonic way, it is the downward 
movement from God to man. It is the needful way, and an essential 
philosophy for the ecumenical movement, for, in the words of Rufus 
Jones, “Religion, real, vital, triumphant religion, would vanish if there 
were only the one-way road, only the solitary, single upward search. 
It would end in failure, as it did on the Plains of Shinar, with the 
Tower of Babel.”** 


But God above has become an invading spirit, the ‘‘Logos,” of 
which the supreme illustration ‘is the way Christ became the perfect 
organ of the revelation of the divine life and character.""*” The two 
ideas or motifs, Agape and Eros, tell a wonderful story of how God has 
answered man’s deepest longings ; but if the Agape motif is to be kept 
pure in the thought of Nygren, it can’t be an answer. But of this much 
we can be sure: “God is not to be thought of as an abstract reality, an 
absolute Alone, at the far end of our Bethel ladders and our Babel 
towers. He is the central reality in the stream of life and love and 
truth.’ 

° Jones, op. cit., p. 19. 


[bid., p. 21 
“ Tbid., p. 24. 
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CHAPTER IIT 
AGAPE AND THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 
The Basis of Ecwmenics 


The three means which man has, to come into association with his 
fellows or his gods, are: interest, law and love. In his social life he 
always obeys one of these three motives. But the motive most signi- 
ficant of Christianity is that of love as it is portrayed as “law” and 
passioned “‘interest’’ in the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 


In the message of the First Assembly of the World Council ot 
Churches, assembled for the first time last year, addressed to “all who 
are in Christ, and to all who are willing to hear,” these delegates from 
150 denominations of 40 countries said: 


As we have talked with one another here, we have begun to under- 
stand how our separation has prevented us from receiving correction 
from one another in Christ. And because we lacked this correction, the 
world has often heard from us not the Word of God but the words of 
men. 


As we are met here from many lands, we pray God to stir 
up His whole Church to make this Gospel known to the whole world, 
and to call on all men to believe in Christ, to live in His love and to 
hope for His coming. 


\Ve have to make of the Church in every place a voice for 
those who have no voice, and a home where every man will be at 
home. . . . We have to ask God to teach us together to say No and 
to say Yes in truth. No to all that flouts the love of Christ, to every 
system, every programme and every person that treats any man as 
though he were an irresponsible thing or a means of profit, to the de- 
fenders of injustice in the name of order, to those who sow the seeds 
of war or urge war as inevitable; Yes, to all that conforms to the love 
of Christ, to all who seek for justice, to the peacemakers, to all who 
hope, fight and suffer for the cause of man, to all who—even without 
knowing it—look for new heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteusness. 


It is not in man’s power to banish sin and death from the earth, to 
create the unity of the Holy Catholic Church, to conquer the hosts of 
Satan. But it is within the power of God.’ 


This confidence in the power of God has been called forth by his 
gift of Christ and by the certainty of his purpose evidenced in the resur- 


“Message of the First Assembly of the World Council of Churches,” Man’s Dis- 
order and God's Design, Vol. IV, op. cit. 
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rection. Nothing but the love of God, the Agape, can win the victory 
today. Culture and science have failed. Everything has failed. But 
the failure of modern culture is but Agape’s opportunity, and Chris- 
tianity’s interest in a “brotherhood” has the only element that can make 
it and keep it. 


The Ecumenical Movement 


H. S. Leiper defines the ecumenical movement as that which per- 
tains “to the whole household of the faith, inter-racial, supra-national, 
supra-denominational, complete.”* And such it must be! 


The origin of the movement goes back as far as the Edinburgh 
Missionary Conference of 1910. By the summer of 1913, thirty com- 
missions representing various churches throughout the world were 
appointed in the process of working toward a “World Conference on 
Faith and Order.” Various meetings were held which culminated in 
the first World Conference on Faith and Order at Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, in the summer of 1927. 


It was at Lausanne that they agreed on a common statement of the 
church’s message to the world, and agreed on the fundamental principles 
of the movement. The latter are: to draw churches out of isolation in- 
to conference; to be composed of delegates officially appointed by the 
churches to represent them ; invitations to be sent to all Christian bodies: 
to exist for the purpose of acting as the handmaid of the churches: 
and to clear away misunderstandings and to build a united church. 


The Second World Conference on Faith and Order convened at 
Edinburgh, August 3-18, 1937. These Faith and Order conferences 
are somewhat paralleled by the “Universal Christian Conference on 
Life and Work.” The latter deals with its work in the world from an 
objective standpoint, whereas the other is striving for unity in dealing 
with the world from a subjective standpoint. 


A preliminary conference to the Life and \Vork movement was 
held at Upsala in 1917 where it was concluded that 


the Church ought to be the living conscience of nations and men. 
. . . The Church ought to employ all its resources in working for the 
removal of the causes of war. . . . Christians ought to feel their share 
in the responsibility for public opinion. . . . The Church has to vindi- 


*Henry Smith Leiper, World Chaos or World Christianity (Chicago: Willett. 
Clark and Co., 1937), p. 7. 
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cate the sanctity of Justice and Law in Christ’s Name, and to demand 
its further development.* 


Preliminary conferences were also held at Geneva in 1920 and at 
Zurich in 1923. The first Universal Christian Conference on Life and 
Work met in Stockholm, August 19-30, 1925. Here methods of co- 
operation and federative efforts by the Christian communities were 
considered. The conference at Oxford, July 12-26, 1937, was the suc- 
cessor to the one at Stockholm. 


There was complete harmony and cooperation between the two 
movements, although there was no actual relation—organizationally. 
Their common objective was “to find ways by which Christians of all 
kinds could work together, grow together, and ultimately achieve the 
re-union of Christendom in a Church whose witness and work would 


. approximate the witness and incarnate the spirit of its common 
Lord.””* 


It was during their meetings in 1937 at Oxford and Edinburgh 
that they set the machinery in order for closer harmony in a World 
Council of Churches. This Council was to take over the work of both 
conferences. Dr. Cavert of New York, speaking in favor of this new 
organization at Stockholm in 1925, said: 


If Christians are really animated by one spirit, there must be some 
body through which the spirit can be manifested and made effective in 
the world. The universal community of believers must be enabled to 
think and act as a community, not merely as national segments. The 
church today lacks the ecumenical organization which would fit it to 
exercise its true international power.” 


This World Council was made a concrete reality at the recent As- 
sembly at Amsterdam, August 22-September 4, 1948. The outstanding 
accomplishments probably rest in the fact that the greatest leaders of 
the world’s churches, in meeting for intimate fellowship and personal 
acquaintance, define the task of Christianity’s social responsibility and 
turn the church’s mind inward upon its own inadequacy. Although 
there was much confusion and difference of opinion, they have pro- 
vided a definite and promising starting point for future thought and 
study. Surprisingly, there was much upon which they could agree. 
“Like the youth delegate who confessed, when some member of a very 


*G. A. Bell, op. cit., p. 4. 
“H. S. Leiper, of. cit., p. 5. 
Ibid., p. 162. 
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different communion expressed a view in which he could concur, that 
he felt sure he must have misunderstood him.” 


World Community and Agape 


There are many problems of the ecumenical movement, but the 
process and spirit have been started which may solve them. There are 
many world problems which the movement faces and would like to he 
able to solve, but none of these problems will be solved by a physical 
federation or alliance. That must be only the outward sign of an in- 
ward unity of spirit.’ Only the spirit can give life,” and it is the spirit 
of truth,’ and the fruit and evidence of the spirit is love.’ 


But are not the problems too difficult for us? If all the ‘“know- 
how” of modern science and education and culture have failed, can we, 
by creating a new (not a new super-church, but a new) impulse of the 
spirit of the Agape expect to correct the world’s troubles ? 


Jesus saw the answer to the world’s needs in a fellowship. The 
church was his answer ; but it was a church only as a fellowship, a re- 
deeming fellowship, both divine and human, physical and _ spiritual, 
timeless and raceless. 


Noted scientists have told us that in this atomic age it is “one 


world or none.” But one world by physical unity has only aggravated 
the friction and enlarged the area of conflict. As a result 


we have what Raymond Fosdick calls “a frightening propinquity.” 
The scientists have not only helped make the world one, physically, with 
tragic consequences for us all, but have multiplied the means of civiliza- 
tion’s autodestruction; and some of these scientists are looking to the 
Christian Church to help create the spirit of universal community with 
all the elements of “togetherness” and good will as the only means of sal- 
vation. There is an increasing recognition that a world community can- 
not be created by a fiat of government or a constitutional formula.” 


The world government must come as a result or necessity, de- 
manded by an already existing oneness of spirit, rather than fruitlessly 
trying to create a oneness of spirit by compulsion. The oneness of 


Ibid., p. 122. 

* Eph. 4:3. 

*1 Cor. 15:45; 2 Cor. 3:6; Gal. 6:8. 

*1 John 5:7. 

” Gal. 5:22. 

"W. Stanley Rycroft, “Achieving the Ecumenical Ideal,” The Interseminary 
Series, Book Four (ed. by O. F. Nolde) (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946), 
pp. 200f. 
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spirit must be, in turn, a result of a similarity of ideals and purposes. 
True cooperation is internal, and it is as free as the air. Says Niebuhr, 


There are basic conditions set by God to which human life must 
conform. But these cannot be identified with any particular social 
or political organization. For these are all tentative. . . . Among 
man’s God-given gifts are his unique freedom which enables him to 
create human communities, wider and more complex than those which 
natural cohesion prompts.’* 


This raises quite a problem. Can man, who can break the bounds 
and transcend the limits, on the other hand solve the problems he himsel{ 
has caused? The negative answers are structural and historical, but 


positively the law of human existence for man as free spirit, who trans- 
cends natural limitations, is the law of love. Only in the free giving of 
life to life and the uncoerced relation of personality to personality can 
full justice be done both to the unique individuality of every person and 
the requirements of peace for the whole community. . . . For the 
Christian the love which is revealed in the suffering and self-giving 
life and death of our Lord, is the only final and authoritative definition 
of the ‘‘order of God.’”* 


If, at any time, the ecumenical church should become a reality, it 


would not only enable the Church to speak with one voice at this su- 
preme crisis in the history of mankind but provide the moral and 
spiritual equivalent of atomic energy. It would restore the moral power 
that would be equal to the task of controlling technological progress 
for the good of mankind rather than for its destruction."* 


This ideal, though it must be equated with some form of church 
union or secular world order or community, implies rather, a kind of 
Christian unity that would /ead to union, if that union becomes desirable. 


Again today there is a feeling among the thoughtful “that the 
solution of our world’s ills must be spiritual, and there is a hospitality 
and wistfulness for a religion which can bind nations and races in 
fellowship and enlarge the soul of man to match and master his aug- 
mented physical powers.””*® 


The consecration of religious people to a more just society remains, 
although the more pessimistic outlook of our time sees the kingdom of 


“Reinhold Niebuhr, “God's Design and the Present Disorder of Civilization,” 
a Ser and God's Design, Vol. Three, op. cit., p. 15. 

* Thid. 

“W. B. Rycroft, op. cit., pp. 201f. 

“H. S. Coffin, Religion Vesterday and Today (Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1940), pp. 144f. 
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God lying beyond human history and to be achieved by Him. It rightly 
insists that any social order of man’s devising will bear the marks of his 
ignorance and sin; it cannot be the kingdom of God. But this reaction 
goes too far. While we cannot identify any visions of ours, however 
lofty, with the final purpose of God, we believe that our Christian hopes 
are prompted by His Spirit.”® 

And, though we may re-clothe the purpose of God or divest it of 
its original intent, by our own limitations and our own evil, “God has 
made known His eternal purpose in Christ, and to seek to be ruled by 
that purpose and to strive for its embodiment in every sphere of life is 
surely preparing for God’s reign,””*’ even though its complete realiza- 
tion may lie beyond history. 


Christianity must gird itself . . . to create a true Christendom—a 
world community ruled by the mind of Christ. The shattering of the 
faith in automatic progress, the realization that there is nothing in 
nature of itself which can save or help mankind and much that may 
destroy it, the appalling menace of the tribal gods of deified nation and 
race and class, is turning the thought of man wistfully to the God who is 
above and other than the cosmic forces of man-made divinities.** 


All of this would lead us to suggest, then, that it is the church as 

a community because of its one spirit evidenced and fruiting in love that 
alone has the answer. It is this church containing the true spirit of 
Christ which incarnates in her life the central source and power ot 
Christianity. It is that Christianity which finds its perfect meaning 
in the life of Christ as the Love of God. Without this understanding 
and admission, all plans for ecumenical cooperation must fail and only 
add to the miseries of the race. 

* Ibid., p. 146. 

Ibid. 

* [bid., pp. 38f. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF AGAPE 


The Test of Christianity 


Now the world has put Christianity to the test, and demands that 
religion must be socially fruitful, shaking the very foundations of the 


church and producing a general overhauling of its life. But this is just 
the kind of a situation for Agape. Nicolas Berdyaev of Russia, who 
was exiled because of his Christian socialistic views, had a passionate 
concern for man’s struggles, sufferings, tormenting quests, and a faith 
in his call to great deeds. Hence, his 


bitterness against any smooth, comfortable and untragic interpretation 
of Christianity, so often based on the division of the world into those 
being saved in the bosom of the Church, where everything is supposed 
to be delightful, bright and happy, and those perishing in the world 
where all is darkness, misery and torment. Any sense of safety and 
security is for him equivalent to insensitiveness and indifference to the 
tragic fate of mankind; it blocks the vision of life and of life’s great and 
unforeseen possibilities." 


Jesus himself was no mere social reformer, but a moral reformer. 
He taught men how to live in relation to God! He felt this to be his 
social duty however, to tell men what he knew. 


He had to teach men to live as children in the presence of their 
father, and no longer as slaves cringing before a despot. He had to 
show them that the ordinary life of selfishness and hate and anxiety 
and chafing ambition and covetousness is no life at all, and that they 
must enter into a new world of love and solidarity and inward con- 
tentment.? 


The last hours of Jesus on earth, before his crucifixion, were spent 
in prayer—prayer to God his Father “that the love wherewith thou hast 
loved me may be in them, and I in them.’ We have yet, as a church, 
to fulfill this petition of the Master. The ultimate test of Christianity 
is found in the practical application of this ethical ideal of Jesus. “The 
developing consciousness of humanity,” if it is developing; at least it 
“is hungry for that moral idealism which alone can feed the soul.’ 
And God has neither left us without ideal nor alone, for the Agape, 

‘Donald Attwater, of. cit., pp. 325f. 
~ Rauschenbusch, Christianity and the Social Crisis, p. 48. 


. John 17 :26. 
‘Kershner, op. cit., p. 7. 
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‘the motion of the unseen cosmic will,” has been revealed. Jesus pro- 
vides this “veritable Bread of Life’ when his real spirit and “his rea’ 
teaching (are) brought to the famishing human spirit.’ 


The Effectiveness of Agape 


As Tolstoi saw it a few decades ago, “what cannot be done |y 
culture, since it merely increases the world’s egotism, can be accom: 
plished by this love of one’s fellow men: other things can only harm 
and not help.’ One writer suggests that ‘‘our souls shrink to the di 
mensions of the things that we do,” but it is rather that the things that 
we do shrink to the dimensions of our soul, our love! There are no 
limitations to love, for “if you love me,” there is nothing too hard for 
you todo! And when one loves, his way is already prepared, for ‘‘con- 
strained by love,” he finds only one Way, one Truth, one Life! It is 
effective, and will accomplish its work. 


Sacramentalism can not do it. One of the fundamental character- 
istics of the prophetic religion was that the service of God consisted not 
in ceremonial performances but in ethical conduct. Original Christian- 
ity was identified by its spirituality, with practically no emphasis on 
ceremonial elements. It found its truest expression in its insistence 
on right relations. 


Dogmatism can not do it. The early Christians had very definite 
convictions, but they were undogmatic. “In the [Epistle of Barnabas, 
written near the beginning of the second century, we find the noble 
words, ‘There are three dogmas of the Lord: the hope of life, . . . and 
righteousness . . . and love.’’”* 


The churchliness of Christianity can not do it. “One of the 
profoundest changes in the history of Christianity took place when the 
simple groups of Christian believers, who were bound together in in- 
timate social life by the same faith and hope, were transformed int 
a firmly organized, authoritative, and international ecclesiastical organ! 
zation.””* ‘Tolstoi suggested that “instead of a stable, uniform state 
structure with authorities and laws and executive organs,” simply love 
and brotherhood and faith and life in Christ should be the only “‘means 


* Kagawa, Love the Law of Life, op. cit., p. 77. 

* Kershner, op. cit., pp. 7f. 

"Joseph Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, Trans. by Herbert Danby (New York 
The Macmillan Co., 1946), p. 99. 

* Rauschenbusch, Christianity and the Social Crisis, op. cit., p. 178. 

* Ibid., p. 179. 
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of cementing all contradictory interests.”"'” But Tolstoi made the mis- 


take of not merely subjugating the lower law to the higher, but of at- 
tempting to eliminate it altogether. 


The Agape alone can do it. Rauschenbusch says of Paul’s Praise 
of Love, that it is a “half-page of print’’ which 


has been a force in human history. If we could follow its course through 
the generations, we should find it marked, like the windings of a brook, 
by a special greenness of life, by ferns and buttercups and gentians and 
cardinal flowers of human kindness. . . . The old psalm ascribes to the 
pilgrim saints of God the capacity to ‘‘pass through the valley of weep- 
ing” and leave it ‘‘a place of springs.” 


Such a love alone can bring order out of chaos, and such love alone 
can unite us. Elie Gounelle of France, at the World Conference at 
Lausanne in 1927, borrows from Paul the wings of his inspiration as 
he paraphrases 1 Corinthians thirteen. Perhaps Rauschenbusch would 
call this real inspiration—it can be seen and felt. ‘Such inspiration does 
not paralyze reason but intensifies it; it does not tear up the track of 
true argument, but lifts argument to higher levels.’’’* 

Though to confess my faith in God and in Christ, to sing my 
hymns and offer my sacramental worship, | speak with the noblest 
human tongues and the music of angels, if I have not love, I shall only 
set up altar against altar, symbol against symbol, cross against cross, 
and my song will only be sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. And 
though, the Christian Church, for the defence and propagation of the 
Gospel have an army of prophets, apostles, doctors and pastors, fur- 
nished with every gift for their task, with the understanding of mys- 
teries, with knowledge, with eloquence that electrifies and dominates the 
multitude ; though I should have all faith, yes, faith as belief, faith as 
trust, faith as the light of my whole being, faith as the power which 
comes from God and makes us sharers of His omnipotence; though 
| should have that faith of which Jesus said, were it as small as a grain 
of mustard seed, it would remove mountains into the sea; yet, if | am 
not the Church of Love . . . | am nothing, nay, more, all the priceless 
treasures which have been entrusted to me to be utilized, the Bible, . 
ministry, worship, sacraments, all this wealth becomes an obstacle, and 
|, instead of being Christ’s witness and the servant of humanity, the 
joy of the whole earth, am a scourge and a stumbling block. 

_ “Stephen Zweig (ed.), The Living Thoughts of Tolstoi (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1939), pp. 17f. 


" Rauschenbusch, Dare W’e Be Christians’, op. cit., pp. 9f. 
Thid., p. 20. 
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And if I give my goods and those of my people to feed the poor, in 
splendid social institutions, . . . if I have not the true inspiration of 
charity, all this is nothing. 


And if I am a Church of Martyrs as were the Waldensian, Hun- 
garian, Hussite, Puritan, Huguenot Churches of old and as the Ortho- 
dox and Armenian Churches are today, I must remember that without 
the love that inspires Christian heroism, this is devoid of worth. 


Love never faileth. Creeds, theologies, denominations, will have 

an end; sacred eloquence will be silent. . . . Now we think, believe and 
¢ speak in part. By the light of Pentecostal fire, I, the Church, have 
A seen something of the absolute and the eternal. Then, for ages, | 
f thought and reasoned as a child, borrowing now the tongue of the 
" simple, now that of Greek wisdom, now that of Councils and Popes 
‘ . . Now we see our Christ and His Kingdom confusedly, in the 
darkened mirror of creeds : but then I shall see face to face. 


. And now abide these three things: faith in the living Christ, the 
hope of (eternal glory) . . . and the eternally creative and re-creative 
power of Love: and the greatest of these is Love.** 


For Paul Agape is an ecumenical factor. That is, “in demanding 
love he demands social solidarity. Love is the social instinct, the power 
of social coherence, the sine qua non of human society. . . . If there 
were no love three would be no sociology.’’’* 


It was thus that with the coming of Jesus Christ there began a 
revolutionary movement that gathers momentum with time. A revolu- 
tion that is strong and moving and abiding because it is the spirit and 
personal. 


“T am the resurrection and the life . . . the way, the truth and 
the life.” I, I, Jesus Christ, the dusty-footed prophet from Galilee. 
I—not Caius Julius Caesar Octavian Augustus, not Simeon bar-Kokba 

. not the Holy Roman Empire and the Two Swords, not the New 
Learning, not the prophets of the Enlightenment and the Principles of 
Eighty-nine, not Marx and the Nationalization of the Means of !’ro- 
duction, Distribution and Exchange. The world’s greatest revolution 
is not a matter of big names and big organizations and big money, it is 
not any political or social system or device or “ideology”: it is a Man— 
and to the outward seeming of his day a man not essentially different 
from his fellows: “Is not this the carpenter’s son?” 


The Christian revolution can be theologized, legalized, devotional- 
ized, modernized into “‘harmlessness,” corrupted into propaganda and 


*H. N. Bate (ed.), Faith and Order (New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co. 


Inc., 1928), pp. 456f. 
‘1 Rauschenbusch, Dare We Be Christians?, op. cit., pp. 21f. 
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partisanry, watered down into nothingness; but it remains for all to 
see in the earthly life and teaching of Christ, recorded in the Scriptures 
and tradition of the Church.”® 


“Our capacity to build society depends on our power of calling out 
love. Our faith in God and Christ is measured by our faith in the value 
and workableness of love.’** And if we would have social progress, or 
an effective ecumenical movement, we must have an increase in love. 
But this is no natural evolutionary process so popular in Rauschen- 
busch’s time. It demands the incarnation of the spirit of Christ into 
the very heart and soul of man, and that may drive him to a cross! 


The labor union has done much to speak for the laboring man, but 
even the labor union may find itself at cross purposes with the move- 
ment of Agape. Selfish interests may promote temporary durability, 
but only love is that which can bring amalgamation! It 


is the society-making force. Social progress depends on the available 
supply of love. If the sense of solidarity is so strong that injustice and 
oppression are intolerable to all and the creation of new fraternal re- 
lations is swift and easy, then society can efficiently meet every new 

Coercion is a sign of weakness, of human frailty, of a lack of 
divine love—but not of the failure of divine love. For love will dis- 
pense with force. It will dispense with oppression and with the ignor- 
ing of the human worth and dignity of man. 


Whoever utilizes a woman to satisfy his desires, without respect- 
ing her soul and her equal human worth, prostitutes her. Whoever 
utilizes a man to satisfy his desire for wealth, without respecting his 
soul and his equal human worth, and without realizing the beating 
heart and hopes of his fellow, prostitutes him.”* 


The Key to the Effectiveness of Agape 


Human response to the divine is summed up in sacrifice, not in 
mere sentimental charity, nor in humanitarian good will, nor even in 
natural human comradeship! If there is anything lacking in the defini- 
tion of Agape as “intelligent good will,” it is this element of sacrifice. 
lt is more than an intelligence according to this world’s wisdom. It is 
a daring thing! for “it has its spring in the costly self-giving of 


* Donald Attwater, of. cit., p. vii. 

 Rauschenbusch, Dare We Be Christians’, cp. cit., p. 35. 
" [bid., p. 40. 

* Ibid., p. 45. 
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Christ.""’* It sees in the other man not merely what he has been, or 
even now is, but what he might become through the transforming 


power of Christ! It has risks—but its reward is great! It exalts the 


cross. 


“Man,” says Berdyaev, 


obsessed by the forces of the external world, sees nothing in the Cru- 
cified but a human being suffering torture and humiliation, and the 
consequent defeat and annihilation of truth so far as this world is con- 
cerned. Divine truth seems to be powerless . . . But the religion of 
truth crucified is the religion of the freedom of the spirit; it possesses 
no logical or juridical power of compulsion and is revealed as love and 
liberty.”” 


But it is by war that the loveless recompense themselves, and 


Communism based on hate cannot continue to exist, let alone win. \Ve, 


if we would find life’s harmony to truly live, must find the oasis of 
love down deep inside our own hearts and work with God in setting up 
the Kingdom of Love on the earth. That love will grow, but not with- 
out sacrifice—a cross awaits before. It is that kind of love that causes 
us to sacrifice, even for those whom we do not know or have never seen. 
It is different from every other kind of passion. It is creative, as well 
as being revolutionary. And “in order truly to strengthen mankind 
the weak must first be made strong, ugliness be changed to beauty, and 
evil be replaced by goodness.’”*’ 

Civilization’s culture still despises the Cross and sacrifice. But 
Agape has found it the sweet means to peace. Agape has no fear otf 
death—is stronger than death—and knows no death! And if the 
Church would save its life, it must be willing to lose it!) The ethics of 
Christ are no different for the church than for the individual. The 
church also must be willing to lose its life if it would become ecumenical. 
According to Rycroft, 


A united Church, a universal Church operating in a world context. 
not so much concerned with its own existence and power as with the 
overwhelming needs of a sinful, broken world, would be an ecumenical 
Church. Like a great arch it would tower over the political, social and 
economic issues of the world, but like the leaven it would permeate all 
the life of the world. It would transcend denominational narrowness, 
sectarianism, provincial-mindedness, racial pride and national frontiers. 


"W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft and J. H. Oldham, of. cit., p. 147. 
* Donald Attwater, of. cit., p. 348. 
* Kagawa, Love the Law of Life, op. cit., p. 79. 
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[t would be essentially the Church according to the mind of Christ, a 
divine-human fellowship.” 

Just a hundred years ago, Sren Kierkegaard, feeling himself to 
be venturing out beyond the “erotic” life, on an adventure he thought 
would mean martyrdom, believed earnestly for his own part that “Den- 
mark had need of a dead man.” And he was willing to be that man. 
As a result his venture was an unconditional and uncompromising 
Christianity in opposition to the conditional Christianity of the estab- 
lished Church. He staked everything he had and was on his faith— 
caring not for personal security, saying: “As soon as | make my life 


finitely secure . . . I am finitized.’”** 


It is just this sort of recklessness that the church needs today to 


become effective in any ecumenical capacity. It is the recklessness of 
Agape. “In a world in which millions will fight and die for their faith 
or no faith—the church may count for little—or—by God's grace, it 
may count for much—but only at great cost!’** If we are not willing 
to pay the price, we might as well resign ourselves to impotency. 


As the prodigal staked everything that he possessed or could bor- 
row on selfishness and self-seeking, we need to, like Kierkegaard, stake 
everything on the way of Love, a love reenforced by the cross of 
Christ, reaching between earth and heaven and pointing horizontally 
to all of this world’s struggling humanity. Losing our life does not 
mean passivity. But, says Rauschenbusch, we are actually “‘far more 
active and self-assertive when we impart than when we receive.” 


Christianity made the nations that adopted it the dominating na- 
tions of the world. But as soon as they began to dominate they forgot 
the force at the heart of Christianity. They soon began to disintegrate 
and to perish, but their Christianity had already perished, because they 
thought only to receive, never to lose! 


Every man can profit by the historical influences of Christianity 
and be a passive pensioner on its vested funds. But it clearly needs 
active personal agents who will incarnate its vitalities, propagate its 
principles, liberate its undeveloped forces, purify its doctrine and extend 
the sway of its faith in love over new realms of social life.” 

*W.S. Rycroft, op. cit., p. 203. 
* Attwater, op. cit., p. 17. 
“WA. Visser ’t Hooft and J. H. Oldham, of. cit., p. 161. 
* Rauschenbusch, Dare We, op. cit., p. 50 
Tbid., pp. 58f. 
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Agape and Unity in Christ 


All of those who have attended the ecumenical conferences seem to 


agree that any unity must be through Christ, the means that God has 
chosen to communicate his divine love to man. As Charles H. Brent - 
put it at Lausanne, “When Christians accept Christ as supreme, they 
4 cannot but walk as companions and friends.’’** Or, as Paul said, “till ur 
we all attain unto the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the fr 
Son of God, unto a fullgrown man, unto the measure of the stature of sp 
the fullness of Christ.” cu 
: Concerning this unity, the Archbishop of York, at the Edinburgh lay 
: Conference in 1937, said: ‘Our task is not to create it but to exhibit i 
: it.”*® Then he went on to define the Church as “‘not an association of ou 
a men, each of whom has chosen Christ as his Lord; it is a fellowship of is 
: - men, each of whom Christ has united with Himself.’’*” tor 
4 C The one answer to the world in distress, a world “given over to 
4 = sensuality, self-seeking and lies,”’ says Paul Th. Jensen of the Moravian thi 
S Church, speaking at Lausanne, is through this revelation in Jesus Christ. th 
4 in 
4 Ny A world of man, created by God in His own image, yet it hearkened . 
. C to the voice of temptation . . . and the world took its own way and 
; placed itself beside God, and thus in opposition to God. And _ now its 
4 ways are evil . . . even when it would be righteous. For even in its en 
i religion the world serves but its own ends.” ‘ne 
: But God did not forsake the world. His answer to the condition 
q of the world was Jesus Christ. The world’s answer was the cross. Our 
answer should be faith and repentance, obedience and love, and our own 
cross. This is the only true ecumenical creed, for as we approach spi 
Christ we come more nearly together. Christ must be our only creed Wi 
. ““\Ve need to be continually vigilant to make sure that the church is not bor 
i the church of democracy, or of a class, or of the nation, but above all als 
: and exclusively the Church of Jesus Christ.””* pri 
; “T am not so much concerned with union,” said Dr. Hanley also 
at Edinburgh, for “it is not a question of how we compare with one ligi 
another . . . but it is the tremendous question of how we compare 
mu 


"H. N. Bate, op. cit., p. 9. 
* Ephesians 4:13. 
* Leonard Hodgson (ed.), The Second World Conference on Faith and Order 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938), p. 14. 
Ibid., p. 16. 
™H. N. Bate, op. cit., p. 445. 
* J. H. Oldham, of. cit., p. 2. 
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with what He would have our churches to be.”** Cosmo Lang, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, adds that “the source of unity is not the con- 
senting of men’s wills,”** but that as we grow into Christ we will grow 
into each other. 


Back at Lausanne, Peter Ainslie of Baltimore said, “Diversity in 
unity is the spiritual and normal possibility’** for a faith which finds 
freedom of expression growing out of the inner compulsion of the 
spirit. But this does not erase the fact that such unity cannot be se- 
cured by denominational loyalties. Party cries are assaults on the 
law of love, 


but humility is the path of God—let us be careful that we do not get 
out of God’s path . . . Until every one of us is embarrassed when he 
is compelled to line up with his party, there can be no substantial growth 
toward a united Christendom.” 


It is possible that differences among men who are related in Christ 
through love may not divide but enrich. Strain and tension may not 
then be causes for regret, but evidences of a growing life. Complete 
uniformity is not only impossible, it is not desired for it would only 
spell death. 


The Christian life does not begin with ministrations, nor does it 
end with them. It begins and ends with Christ, and is shown by bring- 
ing men to Christ. There can be no other way. 


Agape and One Spirit 


If there is one need today, it is the need of the attainment of a new 
spirit and a unity of spirit before there can be any unity of the body. 
\Ve must discard any feeling of our own superiority. “Who dare set 
bounds to the forces of the Spirit,” said the Archbishop of Armagh, 
also at Lausanne, “if once the hindrances which spring from human 


pride and self-will are overcome ?”*** 


With Auguste Sabatier, and many concurring scholars, the re- 
ligion of love is a religion of the Spirit. 


It is God and man both conceived under the category of the spirit, 
mutually interpenetrating and thus arriving at full communion. . 


" Hodgson, of. cit., p. 73. 
“H. S. Leiper, op. cit., p. 4. 
*H. N. Bate, op. cit., p. 343. 
Ibid., pp. 344f. 

* Thid., p. 27. 
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Love is the vital force of spirits. By going out of themselves, giving 
themselves, they realize their individuality, in the very act of entering 
into union with one another. The religion of the Spirit is the religion 
of Love. 

As the ultimate power of moral development in the human being, 
the Spirit of God brings to it no constraint from without ; it determines 
and animates it from within. . . . The religion of the Spirit is the 
religion of liberty. 

In the degree in which God, by his Spirit, lives and works in us, 
we live and work in him; we come out of our natural egotism, we are 
evermore perfectly set free from the bondage of the flesh and of sin. 
To be set free from evil is to be consecrated to God. The religion of 
the Spirit is the religion of holiness.* 


Jesus Christ is the founder of the religion of the Spirit—the re- 
ligion of Love. For him religion was not institutional.** He spoke 
and acted, not by an authority as the Scribes, but as having or possess- 
ing authority—not carrying something external. He did not fall back 
on his miracles to win an argument. But “his teaching forces itself 
upon souls because it takes hold of them and subjugates them as the 
truth itself does when it shows itself in its own luminous evidence—as 
holiness and love do when, mingling in one, they reveal themselves by 
“He conquers us by his spirit and 


40 


the power of their own radiance.” 

at once becomes our Master, the freely elected Master of our souls’ *'— 
for his words, moral truths, shall not pass away, for they are, for the 
conscience “as strong and eternal as God himself.’’*” 


Of course Sabatier looks at religion too much from the “naturalis- 
tic’ point of view, but there certainly is truth in what he says. James 
Bissett Pratt, a scholar after much the same order, also holds that 
Christianity is not defined by any creedal terminology, but is a 


movement in the spiritual life of the race. . . . It is not a simple but a 
complex thing, as all living things are. As such it has not such form 
of unity and self-identity as an unchanging dogma or an unchanging 
atom may possess.** 


* Auguste Sabatier, Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit, Trans. 
by Louise Houghton (New York: McClure, Phillips and Co., 1904), p. 248. 

® Matt. 20 :25-27 ; 23 :8-12; 1 Cor. 3:21-23. 

” Sabatier, op. cit., p. 285. 

" Tbid., p. 293. 

Tbid., p. 286. 

“James Bissett Pratt, Can We Keep the Faith?, (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1941), p. 79. 
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It is characterized by a common experience and activity and belief 
and an unparalleled love flowing through it all. And, 


though it includes many beliefs, is much more than beliefs and creeds. 
lt is a unified attitude of the individual and of society, a deep-lying 
group of feelings, a character of the will, a persistent form of effort, 
a sentiment involving both emotional and volitional factors and center- 
ing around a general type of conviction or cosmic point of view, a 
stream of spiritual life flowing down the ages.“ 


CONCLUSION 


ls it emptiness to talk of “Brotherhood?” If so, then John was 
all wrong in saying so much about it in his First Epistle. Our Gospel 
isa gospel of love and our God is a God of love, and our religion and 
our faith are empty if we do not talk of brotherhood! Our Gospel 
demands concern—it concerns concern! But the value is not to be 
found in the extent or the object of that concern so much as it is in its 
depth. \Vhy should we love one another ?—because the object of our 
love is worthy of our love? or because of what love is?—for “love is 


of God,”’*’ and we cannot do otherwise! 


Draw near to the heart of God if you would understand love, “for 
God is Love." “He that abideth in love abideth in God, and God 
abideth in him.’** ‘“‘Everyone that loveth is begotten of God, and 
knoweth God.’** 


Love's center of gravity is not in the object of our love, and not in 
the subject loving, but in what it itself is as to its souree—from God 
through Christ. Such love creates its own object. “Herein is love, not 
that we love God (or, that we are particularly worthy of his love), but 
that he loves us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.’’** 


And, as Arvid Runestam said at Stockholm in 1925, to come too 
near this “‘flame of love has its risk! The fire can be lit even at the 
hearth’s own altar and crave its sacrifice. It is thus God loves.”*’ 

In the degree in which love is deepened, it is broadened. Ecu- 
menicity is possible in no other way. Without continual reference to 


“ Ibid., p. 34. 
“1 John 4:7. 
“1 John 4:8. 
“1 John 4:16. 
“1 John 4:7. 
"1 John 4:10. 
”“G. A, Bell, op. cit., p. 153. 
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an ultimate standard and absolute judgment, all work tends to lose its 
significance. 


What a task there is for the Church today, as a wandering and 
prodigal “bride” of Christ! She has tried to relate herself to the world 
with new points of view; she has had a change of mind; she has a dif- 
ferent outlook than that of Christ ; she has worked out new schemes and 
programs, and plans now to build a world church and a world power 
that may compete with Romanism and the State. 


But the mission of the Church in the world must be prophetic. |: 
must be both “this-worldly” and “other-worldly.” As G. K. Chestertor 
noted : 


We have said we must be fond of this world, even in order to 
change it. Now we add that we must be fond of another world (real or 
imaginary) in order to have something to change it to. . . . Progress 
should mean that we are always changing the world to suit the vision. 
Progress does mean (just now) that we are always changing the 
vision.” 


The prophets drew up no program. They only preached repent: 
ance toward God. Christ came, the revelation of God and of Life 
bringing a message and a hope for the church. He is the means by 
which we may be thoroughly prepared, and when all other systems ané 
schemes have failed, Christ and those in him will still remain. “If man 
is, as Protagoras rightly taught, the measure of all things, Jesus Chris 
is the measure of man.””” 


* Donald Attwater, op. cit., p. 132. 
*G. A, Bell, op. cit., p. 98. 
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THE SEALING OF A COVENANT 
By 
Henry E. 


(This sermon is based upon the doctrine of the Atonement, especially as found in 
the fifteenth chapter of I Corinthians.) 


HADES of darkness had begun to fall around a little group of 
people who had once received a delightful glimpse of everlasting 
sunshine. How willingly they had accepted the message which 

had been brought to them by a man from another continent—a man 
who had come over a thousand miles just to tell them a message of hope. 
\Vith great enthusiasm they had started to live a life that would win for 
them an everlasting right to companionship with the Maker of the 
universe. But now, division and doubt have found their way into the 
church of the Corinthians and the Apostle Paul writes to them, calling 
them back to the high purpose which they were about to forget. 


Now, I make known unto you, brethren, the gospel which | 
preached unto you, which also ye received, wherein also ye stand, by 
which also ye are saved, if ye hold fast the word which I preached unto 
you, except ye believed in vain. For I delivered unto you first of all 
that which also I received; that Christ died for our sins according to the 
scriptures; and that he was buried; and that he hath been raised on 
the third day.’ 

In these words and in the arguments which follow Paul seeks to 
revitalize the faith of the faltering Corinthians. The motivating power 
of the atonement was very real to Paul and with this dynamic he strives 
to call his beloved Corinthians back to a unity with Christ. 


The death, burial and resurrection of Jesus, the facts which com- 
pose the atonement, have still a motivating power in the lives of men. 
As our minds come to a full consciousness of their implications, we are 
swayed by their convincing power to accept the potentialities they offer. 
Let us, in this discussion, first determine the necessity for the death of 
Christ, and then see in what ways it moves us to accept God's forgive- 
and fellowship. 


|. Tue NEcEssity FOR THE DEATH AND RESURRECTION OF CHRIST 


When Jesus was eating the last supper with His disciples, “. . . he 


look a cup, and gave thanks, and gave to them, saying, Drink ye all of 


Cor, 15 :1-4. 


2 

. 


| 
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it; for this is my blood of the covenant, which is poured out for many 
unto remission of sins.’ But men have asked, why was it necessary 
that Christ shed His blood in order that men might receive forgiveness 
for their sins and be saved? To many the necessity for a blood sacri- 
fice has been a stumbling block. But to the Hebrew mind this was not 
difficult to explain because the Hebrew had known since the time of 
Moses that a man’s blood simply meant his life: “For the life of the 
flesh is in the blood; and I have given it to you upon the altar to make 
atonement for your souls: for it is the blood that maketh atonement 5) 
reason of the life.”* Tothe Hebrews, the giving of man’s blood simply 
meant the giving of his life. 


*3 


We do not here deny the belief that Jesus’ death also satisfied 
God’s sense of justice. It is true that when man sinned against God's 
will some act of reinstatement was necessary. Leaving this fact aside. 
we wish to understand how the death of Christ is of practical signifi- 
cance to those of us who would inherit eternal life. Just what practi- 
cal advantage is there to the individual in the fact that Jesus “gave his 
blood” or died for him? In the book of Hebrews we find our answer. 
Jesus died that He might ratify an agreement between God and man 
“For where a will is involved, the death of the one who made it must 
be established. . . . Hence the first covenant was not ratified without 
blood.”* Inthe 15th verse of this same passage the statement is further 
made that “*. . . he, (Christ) is the mediator of a new covenant. ” 


When a human covenant is made we often sign our names and 
offer something as security. Why? To establish our good intentions 
Talk is not enough when we make an important contract and we mus! 
offer security to establish confidence toward us in the person with 
whom we make the agreement. God made a covenant with man that 
He would give him everlasting life, and to show that He would make 
good His bargain to man He gave His Son as security. Humanity 's 
weak and inclined toward doubt, and to men God must give surety 1! 
man is to accept His covenant. It took an act of eternal significance 
on God’s part to validate an eternal covenant. \What better suret) 
could He give than the life of His only begotten Son? 


Mt. 26 :27-28. 
* Lev. 17:11. 
* Heb. 9:16, 18. 
* Heb. 9:15. 
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But man would never have seen the evidence of God’s surety to the 
covenant if Jesus had not risen from the dead. The resurrection was 
proof of God's ability to make a covenant with man and thus the resur- 
rection completes the work of the atonement. The proof, therefore, of 
Christ’s atonement rests upon the fact of the resurrection. This must 
be the reason why Paul would say, “It is Christ Jesus that died, yea 
rather, that was raised from the dead.’ It is the death and consequent 
resurrection of Christ that motivates man to accept God’s covenant. 
The death and resurrection showed man a way through to God and 
gave him a motive to accept that way. 


ll. THe MorivaTiInG Power OF THE DEATH AND RESURRECTION 
OF CHRIST 


A. lVe Are Moved to Accept His Forgiveness 


That the forgiveness of man’s sins figured in the death of Christ 
is substantiated by numerous passages of scripture: “. . . in whom we 
have our redemption, the forgiveness of our sins:’ “And this is my 
covenant unto them, when | shall take away their sins.”* But although 
Christ died for the sins of all mankind, all people are not forgiven be- 
cause they do not seek and accept the forgiveness of God. In the death 
and resurrection of Christ there are two factors which should offer a 
motivating power for man to accept God's forgiveness. 


The first of these is found in the attitude of Jesus as He was dying 
on the cross. As He writhed in torturous pain the calloused multitude 
gazed upon Him as one who had no claim on the lives of men. They 
saw in His bruised body the evidence that goodness could not force her- 
‘elf upon sinful man, and they rejoiced to think that nothing could 
spoil their selfish dominion. They laughed and scoffed at the Son of 
Man. They wanted Him to know that they recognized Him as an 
imposter and that they had achieved victory over Him. 


But in the darkness of that hour when man had thrown away his 
‘inest attributes, when his soul was condemned by his own laughter and 
iis scorn of Perfection, the eyes of Jesus, seeing the depths of sin in 
the heart of man, could still reflect God’s love as He said, “Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.’”® 


“Rom. 8 :34. 
"Col. 1:14. 
11:27. 
"Lk. 23 :34. 
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In this heartbreaking plea of Jesus we see His desire, and what 
proved to be the desire of God, to save man from his sins. Surely this 
kind of love convinces us that God's desire was and is to save us. In 
this love is the evidence that the Heavenly Father desires to help us. 


But not only do we know that God wauts to save us; when we gaze 
at the miracle of the resurrection we are convinced of His ability to save 
us. It took a miracle of eternal significance to give the final motivation 
to man to accept God's forgiveness. [ven during His ministry Jesus 
realized that it would take a miracle to convince men that He could 
forgive the sins of the hidden hearts of men. We see this illustrated 
in the incident which Matthew relates: 


And behold, they brought to him a man sick of the palsy, lying on 
a bed: and Jesus seeing their faith said unto the sick of the palsy, Son, 
be of good cheer; thy sins are forgiven. And behold, certain of the 
scribes said within themselves, This man blasphemeth. And _ Jesus 
knowing their thoughts, said, “Wherefore think ye evil in your hearts? 
For which is easier, to say, Thy sins are forgiven; or to say, Arise, and 
walk? But that ye may know that the Son of Man hath authority on 
earth to forgive sins (then saith he to the sick of the palsy), Arise, and 
take up thy bed, and go unto thy house.’’’® 


Certainly it took a miracle of the size and scope of the resurrection 
to prove to man that God could forgive his sins. 


Appropriating these two motivating factors, the knowledge that 
God loves man and has the power to save him, should not men every: 
where have the confidence in God to commit their lives unto Him? In 
this confidence when man has accepted the terms upon which God says 
that He will forgive, his fears are taken away and his conscience drops 
the load of unforgiven sins; he enters, cleansed, into a new life. For 
* . . how much more shall the blood of Christ, who through the eter- 
nal Spirit offered himself without blemish unto God, cleanse your 
conscience from dead works to serve the living God?’”"* The atonement 
becomes a reality in his life. Its work has begun. 


B. We Are Moved to Accept His High Priesthood 


Christ’s death and triumph over death crowned His perfection. 
therefore, He is worthy to be our high priest since He gave His life 
and overcame all things. 


* Mt. 9:2-6. 
™ Heb. 9:14. 
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But we behold him who hath been made a little lower than the 
angels, even Jesus, because of the suffering of death crowned with 
glory and honor, that by the grace of God he should taste of death for 
every man. For it became him, for whom are all things, and through 
whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the 


author of their salvation perfect through sufferings.” 
Only Jesus has the power to be our high priest, since He is the only 


one in all times and eternity to overcome all things which hold man in 
subjection. This gives the Christian confidence in the limitless power 
of Christ. But the vital fact which moves men to seek the intercession 
of Christ is the knowledge that His own death and suffering caused 
Him to understand the sense of man’s need. 


\Vherefore it behooved him in all things to be made like unto his 
brethren, that he might become a merciful and faithful high priest in 
things pertaining to God, to make propitiation for the sins of the 
people. For in that he himself hath suffered being tempted, he is able 
to succor them that are tempted.*® 

Although the Christian takes no delight in the sufferings of 
Christ—but rather sorrows in their necessity—he does feel that through 
them he has been brought closer to God, that God has become an under- 
standing brother to him. It is comforting to know that God came down 
to understand the plight of His sons to the extent that He experienced 
every temptation, every suffering to which man is subject. For Christ 

. emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, being made in 
the likeness of men; and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself, becoming obedient even unto death, yea, the death of the 


cross,""?4 


As our high priest, Jesus not only intercedes for us but voluntarily 
appropriates our sorrows and suffers with us. This outreaching sym- 
pathy of Christ was often made known to men as He ministered on 
carth. Two sisters were mourning the loss of their brother and they 
“ere not comforted by the neighbors who had come to mourn with 
them. When Jesus saw the broken hearts of Mary and Martha He 
shared their feelings and wept with them. Not only did He show His 
compassion in His weeping but He showed His interest in them as He 
raised their brother from the dead. 


* Heb. 2:9, 10. 
" Heb. 2: 17, 18. 
“Phil. 2:7, 8. 
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Man's path has always been a dangerous one because the Giant 
Temptation and his companions, Sorrow and Pain, show themselye; 
to the traveler as he walks through the shady places of life. \Vho ea: 


stand against these foes? One day a Stranger walked along the road. 


As He came to the shady places His path was barred by these enemies 
of mankind. But their blows had no effect. The Stranger kept walk. 
ing, walking until He came into the presence of God. Now, every mai 
can make this journey to God, for Christ, the Traveler, is his strength 


and guide. 


Having then a great high priest, who hath passed through the 
heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast our confession. For we 
‘ have not a high priest that cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities ; but one that hath been in all points tempted like as we are, 
vet without sin. Let us therefore, draw near with boldness unto the 
throne of grace, that we may receive mercy, and may find grace to help 
us in time of need."* 


[t is difficult for man to pray to a God who is remote and distant 
from the scene of man’s struggles. But Christ, having once fought this 


battle with temptation, sorrow and pain, becomes a reality in the life of 
a Christian, one to whom it is easy to pray. And through the Chris- 


tian’s prayers he constantly finds renewed strength and forgiveness 


The atonement is thus continued daily. 


C. Il’e Are Moved to Believe in Our Own Resurrection 


“If we have only hope in Christ in this life, we are of all men most 
If men believed in a resurrection when there was none, the) 


pitiable. 
would be in a worse predicament than those who never believe. ‘The 
man who eats and drinks since tomorrow he may die would have the 
sounder philosophy. His satisfaction of natural desires would be in 
accord with the facts of the case. Why should one bother to suffer for 
a faith that is founded entirely on wishful thinking? The person be 


lieving in a false resurrection would be aspiring to something as high 
as the stars and as incapable of attainment. “If after the manner 0! 
men I fought with beasts at Ephesus, what doth it profit me? If th 
dead are not raised, let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die.” 


Sut the Christian believes that the resurrection of Jesus is an eX 
ample of the possibilities which lie ahead for himalso. And he believes 


® Heb. 4:14-16. 
Cor. 15:19. 
*T Cor. 15:32. 
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that one great reason for the death of Christ was the necessity for an 
established proof that the resurrection is a possibility, nay, a certainty, 


for the Christian. 


The final struggle in which man has engaged has always been with 
the enemy Death. This enemy was as old as man himself, for he met 
and conquered the first man and had since assailed every descendant of 
that man. His strength seemed to increase with age and each man 
crew more fearful of his power. But his power was challenged one 
day by a Man, who appeared at first to be far inferior to him. ‘The 
scene of the encounter was on a hill outside a city’s gates. How easily 


the battle seemed to be won, the enemy had never experienced such an 
asy victory! For this Man simply surrendered Himself and made no 
plea at all for His life. And His body was laid away in a tomb and 
Death was again victorious. But in the cold mist of dawn on the third 
lay, the sentries who guarded the tomb were startled and fell to the 
arth as dead men before an angel who descended to roll away the stone 
irom the door of the tomb. And as the Son of God came forth from 
he tomb, the power of Death was finally defeated and his total in- 
significance proved. 


“For since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection 
ithe dead.”"** “Since then the children are sharers in flesh and blood, 
i also himself in like manner partook of the same; that through death 
might bring to naught him that had the power of death, that is, the 
evil; and might deliver all them who through fear of death were all 
their lifetime subject to bondage.”’® 


\Vhen the Lord Jesus Christ met death and showed men that by 
the power of God it was possible for man to arise to a new life, He gave 
0all people a motivating power, convincing them that they too, can 
tise from the dead. The apostles were the first to be convinced. And 
through their conviction men have believed this truth until today. In 
the strength of this belief death has paled into insignificance and they 
ave written such words as these: 


There is no death! the stars go down 
to rise upon some fairer shore, 

And bright in heaven’s jeweled crown 
They shine forever more. 


— 


Cor. 15:21. 
Heb. 2:14-15. 
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There is no death! the dust we tread 
Shall change, beneath the summer showers, 

To golden grain, or mellow fruit, 

Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 


There is no death! the leaves may fall, 
The flowers may fade and pass away— 
They only wait, through wintry hours, 


The warm sweet breath of May.*" 


When men come to share in the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 


q the dead, the atonement is complete. 

: CONCLUSION 

e One day in the early years of the Christian era an Ethiopian was 
c riding home in his chariot from Jerusalem. He had journeyed to Jeru- 


salem to worship God in the great center of the Old Testament world. 
As yet, he knew only the God of the Old Testament and worshipped 
Him in accord with the revelation given through Moses. Philip, the 
Christian evangelist, being instructed by the Spirit of God to approach 
the Ethiopian treasurer as he traveled through the desert, came to the 
chariot and saw that the man was reading from the prophet Isaiah 
Philip asked, 


Understandest thou what thou readest? And he said, How can | 
except someone shall guide me? And he besought Philip to come up 
and sit with him. Now the passage of the scripture which he was read- 
ing was this, He was led as a sheep to the slaughter ; And as a lamb be- 
fore his shearer is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth. . . . For his life 
is taken from the earth. And the eunuch answered Philip, and said, | 
pray thee, of whom speaketh the prophet this? of himself, or of some 
other? And Philip opened his mouth, and beginning from this scrip- 
ture, preached unto him Jesus.” 


=? 


Philip’s explanation of this prophecy in terms of the Christian 
message validates our text that ‘*. . . Christ died for our sins according 
to the scriptures.’ And since He has died and risen again, our atone- 
ment begins when we accept His forgiveness. It is daily perpetuated as 
we accept His high priesthood. And it will find its completion when 
we rise to be with Him. 


*J. C. McCreery in Poems with Power to Strengthen the Soul, compiled 
James Mudge. (New York: Abindgon-Cokesbury Press, n.d.) p. 269, 

* Acts 8 :29b-35. 

*T Cor. 15 :3b. 
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HAS THE CHURCH LOST ITS JOB? 
By 
R. M. Bett, M. A. 


BOUT nineteen centuries ago Dr. Gamaliel assured his fellow 
counsellors that if the preaching of the apostles was merely the 
work of men, it would come to naught. Many of his con- 

temporaries firmly believed that it was the work of men and confidently 
expected it to fail. From that day to this, every generation has had its 
false prophets who predicted the early demise of the church. 


In 1937, the New York Times published the conclusions of one 
such prophet who assured his readers that the church was in a dying 
condition and would soon disappear. The reasons he gave were, to 
him at least, logical and convincing. 


The church, he argued, had been shorn of its functions, and, ac- 
cording to the laws of nature, would atrophy for lack of exercise. As 
| recall, he gave about five convincing reasons why the church was no 
longer needed and would, as soon as the public became aware of its 
uselessness, be allowed to die. The reasons which he advanced were 
about as follows: 


1. ‘The church as a charity center and dispenser of alms has been 
(lisplaced by such agencies as the community chest, the Red Cross, 
various other charity organizations and the Government. 


2. The church as the fountain of healing has been displaced by 
the medical and nursing professions. 


3. The church which once exorcised devils is being replaced by 
gland specialists, psychiatrists, dietitians, and psychologists. 


4. The church, the cradle of education and the founder of many 
colleges, is being replaced by the state. 


5. Art and music, once inspired by the church, are now secular- 
ved and have no connection with organized religion. 


Let us examine these statements one by one. On the surface, they 
ippear to be true. It is certainly true, for example, that the church is 
no longer the sole dispenser of alms. Since the Federal government 
entered the field, it may not be the chief alms giver. But, it is still a 
major one, and is the only one which gives its alms in the name of the 


hig 
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Lord. Moreover, the church is still the one great inspirer of alms- 
giving. It is the only institution in the world which teaches that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. \Vithout its teachings, the secular 


charities might find themselves without any alms to give. 


Some years ago the Volunteers of America undertook to build a 
home in Knoxville for unfortunate mothers. | made a small! contribu- 
tion to their very worthy project. As a result, they put my name on 
their supporter list, and kept coming back for more. One day I said 
to their solicitor: “I am a member of the church. All the members 
of my family are members of the church. Our church is engaged in 
work that is similar to the work which you are doing. !n_ fact, all 
churches have their charity projects. I suggest that you go to the non- 
church people and ask them to support your charities.” 


The solicitor replied: “Lf we relied upon non-church members for 
support, we would have to close up.” 


Thus, it is true that, although the church is no longer the chiei 
dispenser of alms, it is the chief inspirer of almsgiving. LPeople wly 
do not go to church are not apt to be generous supporters of charity 
organizations. 


It is true that the church is no longer a “fountain of healing,” hu 
in the world today. [ am not thinking of hospitals and medical clinic: 
built or supported by the church, but of the fact that the Christian lit 
is a regulated, healthful life. Christianity teaches temperance. Chiris 
tianity teaches a man to avoid the excesses which make doctors, nurses 
and hospitals necessary. Doctors and nurses treat the sick. Chris 
tianity teaches a man to live so as to have the least possible need for 
doctors, nurses, and hospitals. 


It is true that such great strides have been made in the field oi 
abnormal psychology that the church can safely leave that work to the 
care of specialists. But it is also true that most people need guidance 
in their thinking. Because it is true that as a man thinketh so is he. th 
church must continue to stimulate Christian thinking. “Finally breth- 
ren,” writes Paul, “whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things ar 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if ther 
he any virtue and if there be any praise, think on these things.’ ‘Thos 
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who think such thoughts are not apt to need the assistance of a psycho- 


analyst. 


It is true that the burden of operating schools has been taken over, 
in large measure, by the state; but the church still makes the most im- 
portant contribution to the whole educational process. The church 
supplies the finest teachers—Christian teachers. The church supplies 
the finest students—Christian students. ‘The church teaches the finest 
philosophy of life—Christianity. The state school teaches a boy how 
tomake a living. The church teaches a boy how to live a life. 


| must agree that art and music have, to a very great degree, been 
secularized. To what degree art and music have suffered by the process 
only time will tell. 


It is to be admitted, therefore, that the arguments advanced by the 
writer in question are true in part—some to a greater degree than 
others. But even if all five of his arguments were 100% true, his con- 
clusions would not necessarily follow. In his attempt to show the use- 
lessness of the church, he errs in three important respects : 


In the first place, he fails to observe the fact that as old needs 
disappear, new needs appear. Let me illustrate. \Vhen a baby is six 
months old he needs a mother to feed him, to bathe him, to change his 
clothes, and to put him to bed. When he is ten years old, he can do all 
these things for himself. But he still needs a mother. 


In the second place, the author fails to see the relationship between 
the light and the source of the light. Can you imagine an intelligent 
citizen of your city arguing that inasmuch as the streets and the homes 
re all lighted, the light plant is no longer needed? The church 1s the 
ight plant which supplies the inspiration for much worthy activity that 
is done in the name of other institutions. We see the light bulb. We 
do not always see the power plant which makes the bulb glow. 


l‘inally, he confuses the main product of the church with its by- 
products. THe seems to forget that Jesus did not commission the 
ipostles to go into all the world and establish charity centers. He told 
them to go and preach the Gospel. Wherever the Gospel has been 
reached, charity centers have been organized ; but they are by-products 
{the Gospel. Jesus did not say, “Go build hospitals,” but “‘go and 
reach the Gospel.” Wherever the Gospel has been faithfully preached, 


lspitals have arisen; but they are by-products. Jesus did not say “go 
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build schools,” but “go preach.” \Wherever the Gospel has been 
preached schools have arisen; but again, they are only by-products. 


As strange as it may seem, there are a great many people in the 
world who are like the writer of the Times article. They do not under- 
stand the real mission of the church. They do not understand that 
“Christ died to save sinners.” They do not understand that “‘all have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God.’’ They do not understand 
that ““He that committeth sin is of the devil . . .,” and that ‘For this 
cause was the Son of God manifested that He might destroy the works 
of the devil.” They do not understand that neither soup kitchens nor 
social security, jazz music nor modern art, slum clearance nor the 
Marshall Plan, can save a soul from death. Only the Gospel of Christ 


can do that. 


So long as there is an unsaved man or woman in the world, the 
church and preachers have a work to do—a work which no one else can 
or will do—that of pointing men and women to the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sins of the world. 
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